meant invitation. However, the Parliamentary letters were
followed by a Parliamentary fleet. The court at St. Mary's
was in a sad state of alarm, but a providential storm dis-
persed the threatening ships, and the royalists were off as
soon as the wind permitted.

In the novelty of a real sea voyage, Charles was able to
console himself for the year of failure* He forgot defeat
and disappointment in studying the mechanics of the frig-
ate on which he was travelling, a twenty-four-gun vessel
rejoicing in the name of Proud Black Eagle. He took the
wheel for hours at a time and learned a good many new
nautical terms. But he was the only cheerful soul aboard,
nor were the two smaller ships that escorted him any more
happily manned. The entire company, some three hundred
men of all ranks, wore the look of defeat as they came into
harbour at Jersey. The island, loyal as it was, welcomed
them in their own mood. No bells rang, no guns boomed
salute, no cheers came from the little crowd on shore.
Every Jerseyite knew his Prince came here only because
there was no better refuge in the British Isles. His presence
was mournful testimony to the ruin of their hopes.

By next day, however, they had recovered their man-
ners. They lit bonfires, listened to speeches, crowded
around to kiss the princely hand. They made such arrange-
ments as the island could afford for the support of royalty
in a proper manner. No man was permitted to bring any
produce to market without giving the court first choice.
Elizabeth Castle was equipped for Charles with all the
finest furniture of Jersey. Neighbouring houses were ap-
propriated for those of his suite who could hot find ac-
commodations in the Castle.

Nevertheless the youth was bored. He inspected the de-
fences of the island, suggested improvements and received
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